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EDITORIALS 


GOOD It’s no secret to readers. of this column that 
OMENS movement of canned foods during the 

months of June, July, and August is tra- 
ditionally slow. For that reason, and especially in view 
of the recessionary forces existing this year, the strong 
undertone of the current canned foods market is espe- 
cially pleasing. It indicates that even better things are 
to come when fall buying sets in. 

And speaking of fall buying, the “September is 
Canned Foods Month” program is gaining momentum 
every day. From the looks of things at this point, it 
will be the most concerted, the most all-encompassing 
promotion ever staged by the canned foods industry. 
With all of the important state and regional associa- 
tions plugging this theme on literally a daily basis, the 
National Canners Association announced last week that 
arrangements are being made for special exhibits in 
the Nation’s Capitol in observance of the event. The 
USDA and the U. S. Department of Commerce have 
indicated a willingness to accomomdate such exhibits 
in special public foyer space in their respective admini- 
stration buildings. The exhibits will emphasize the 
public service value and variety of canned foods 
available. 

The July “Bell Ringer” just received, carries a spe- 
cial story on the promotion in its “Food and Grocery 
Marketeer”, urging the cooperation of the retailer and 
suggesting Ad layouts using the theme. The “Bell 
Ringer” is a special service to advertisers in the “Ladies 
Home Journal’... . In New York City this week, Asso- 
caition Secretary Carlos Campbell, did an excellent job 
of telling members of the National Retailer Owned 
Grocers Association assemblded in convention, of the 
built-in economy advantages of canned foods, citing 
the record to prove his point. 

And so it goes. Incidentally, Dear Reader, if you 
have not already ordered the solgan “September is 
Canned Foods Month” imprinted on your envelopes, 
letterheads, price sheets, and what not, this column 
suggests that you take care of that detail today. Also, 
if you haven’t yet mapped out your own particular pro- 
gram of participation, and told your brokers and trade 
about it, it’s high time you did so. ail 


MARKETING ORDER —Back in 1957 the Wis- 
- eonsin Legislature enacted 


THUMBS DOWN a law authorizing state 


marketing orders on fresh market vegetables and 
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fruits. Principal proponent of the enabling legislation 
was the Wisconsin Potato Growers Association. Quite 
naturally, then, the Potato Growers were the first to 
enter a petition for a marketing order last October. 
Public hearings were held, as required by the law, and 
a referendum of growers and handlers conducted. 


Although the Law specifically excludes processing 
crops, thanks to a strong association, processors will 
be interested to know that the Potato Growers them- 
selves turned down the proposed order flatly. Of 439 
growers who voted, 83 percent were “agin it”. The 
proposed order would have provided compulsory inspec- 
tion, certification, and grade labeling for fresh market 
potatoes. 


—The 43rd National Conference 
CARTON SIZES~ 02 Weights and Measures, held in 

Washington, D. C. recently, de- 
manded an end to packaging in odd sizes and fractional 
parts of basic weights. The attack on these odd sizes 
and multiplicity of sizes was led by C. E. Warne, presi- 
dent of the Consumers Union, who charged that con- 
sumers are being robbed in super-markets -through 
these deceptive packages. Toothpaste, hair oil, instant 
coffee, powdered milk, tea, and a number of non-canned 
and non-frozen products were singled out especially by 
Mr. Warne. 


He charged that the multiplicity of sizes increases 
costs to the wholesaler and retailer and eventually to 
the consumer. The grocery trade would pay a pretty 
penny to anyone who could solve this one to the satis- 
faction of the consumer. Canners themselves have done 
an excellent job of cutting down the excess sizes, and 
freezers have rather been guilty of too few sizes. Both, 
it seems however, might give serious consideration to 
fitting the size of the can or package to more nearly 
meet the requirements of the larger modern family 
with normal appetites. 


Another spokesman charged that consumers, faced 
with a multiplicity of items and sizes, buy on impulse, 
and therefore, increase their store bills. —Ho hum! 
Give the man a blindfold. 


RESEARCH 


_ EFFECTS OF TEMPERATURE 
FLUCTUATIONS ON FROZEN 
FOODS 


Recent research on losses in frozen- 
food quality at various temperatures an- 
swers an old question on effects of tem- 
perature fluctuations, according to the U. 
S. Department of Agriculture. 


The question is this: Is steadiness of 
temperature, in addition to low tempera- 
ture (zero F or lower), important in the 
protection of high quality in frozen 
foods? Do fluctuations, such as those be- 
tween day and night operation or cycling 
of equipment, accelerate the loss of 
quality. This question has been consi- 
dered in research on time-temperature 
tolerance of commercially packed frozen 
foods in the Department’s Western Utili- 
zation Research and Development Divi- 
sion, Albany, California. 


This research has shown that at each 
level of temperature, chemical reactions 
that cause losses of color, flavor, or vita- 
mins move at certain rates. At various 
levels the changes take place faster or 
slower, and their effects accumulate. The 
movement up and down, however, does 
not make any special contribution to the 
speed of the reactions. 


Proof that unsteadiness has no separ- 
ate effect resulted from a study of 
“effective” temperatures of fluctuations 
of various times and ranges. Scientists 
in the western laboratory worked out a 
method for calculating “effective” tem- 
perature, which is the steady tempera- 
ture at which the same quality loss would 
take place in a specific fluctuation if un- 
steadiness had no separate effect. 


Then, working with commercial frozen 
strawberries and raspberries, they dis- 
covered that rates of losses of vitamin C, 
color, and flavor follow the calculated 
pattern of effective temperatures closely. 
In fluctuations from zero to 20 degrees F., 
for example, the effective temperatures 
were 4 or 5 degrees higher than the 
averages. That is, the rates of quality 
loss were similar to rates at 14 or 15 
degrees F. rather than at the average of 
10 degrees F. 


Agreement of these experimental re- 
sults with the calculated pattern means 
that the fluctuation itself, the unsteadi- 
ness of temperature, contributed nothing 
to the loss of quality. Effective tempera- 
tures were higher than average tempera- 
tures because rates of these changes are 
much faster in the upper temperature 
levels of the fluctuations. 


Other research in the same project has 
shown, however, that movement of mois- 
ture from frozen turkeys can be increased 
by fluctuating temperature. More frost 
accumulated in polyethylene packages of 
turkeys fluctuated from minus 10 to plus 
10 degrees F. than in similar packs held 
steadily at plus 10 degrees, the highest 
level of the fluctuation. 
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The two packs were, however, equi- 
valent in eating quality because the 
moisture removed was _ insufficient to 
make a detectable difference in the cooked 
products. Moisture movement from fro- 
zen foods is not a chemical change, the 
research men point out, and moreover it 
is well controlled by modern packaging 
and improved storage conditions. In the 
earlier history of the frozen foods indus- 
try it was much more important but still 
can cause trouble if it is not adequately 
controlled. 


OFF-FLAVORS IN FROZEN PEAS 
RELATE TO ENZYMES 


Food scientists have long suspected 
that enzyme activity in raw or under- 
blanched vegetables account for off- 
flavors developing in these products dur- 
ing frozen storage. Now Cornell chemists 
at the Experiment Station at Geneva 
have not only demonstrated that this is 
the case, but have also pin-pointed the 
enzymes often responsible for undesirable 
changes in frozen peas. 


A number of enzymes have been sug- 
gested as being the causative agents in 
flavor deterioration in frozen vegetables, 
but interest has centered chiefly around 
catalase and peroxidase, explain Dr. A. 
C. Wagenknecht and Dr. F. A. Lee, of the 
station. 


Tests for the presence of these two 
enzymes have long been used as criteria 
of the adequacy of blanching or scalding. 
Since these two are among the most 
stable of all enzymes toward heat, a rea- 
sonably good correlation has been ob- 
served by the scientists between the pre- 
sence of residual amounts of them and 
the extent of off-flavor in frozen vege- 
tables. To date, however, the identity of 
the enzymes actually responsible for off- 
flavor has remained obscure. 


The Station scientists have recently 
demonstrated that two other enzymes, 
lipoxidase and lipase, are probably re- 
sponsible for the progressive deteriora- 
tion of the fats in peas. Changes in fats 
in raw peas during frozen storage mea- 
sured by chemical tests and actual taste 
tests of the frozen product paralleled the 
progressive development of off-flavors. 


During the blanching process the en- 
zymes of a vegetable are inactivated, ex- 
plains the food chemists. Blanched peas 
containing no enzymatic activity were 
taken and mixtures of enzymes thought 
to be implicated in off-flavor production 
added. The samples were then frozen and 
following frozen storage analyzed and 
subjected to taste panel tests. The addi- 
tion of these enzymes to blanched peas 
produced off-flavors during frozen stor- 
age, thus definitely establishing the rela- 
tionship between enzyme action and pro- 
duction of off-flavor during frozen stor- 
age. 

These results, the chemists say, em- 
phasize the need for proper blanching of 
vegetables prior to freezing if the frozen 
product is to maintain the desired quality 
after prolonged periods of frozen storage. 
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TEST PAPER FOR BLANCHING 
CONTROL 


Quality control in vegetable freezing 
plants will be helped by a new device that 
quickly tests for adequacy of blanching. 
The device is a development of USDA’s 
Western Utilization Research and Devel- 
opment Division in Albany, California. 

It consists of a piece of dry filter paper 
that has been impregnated with two rea- 
gents. The quality-control man simply 
presses the blanched pea, kernel of corn, 
or other product against the paper and 
counts time until a color reaction de- 
velops. He can prepare a supply of papers 
in his laboratory. Holding in a refriger- 
ator protects them for several months. 

If he wants average activity of a 
sample, he makes an extract, places a 
drop or two on the paper, and then notes 
the time until a blue color appears. 

The paper tests for activity of the 
enzyme peroxidase, found in all vege- 
tables that are frozen. This enzyme has 
about the right amount of stability to 
heat for use as a test agent. Reaction 
time that indicates right amount of 
blanching will vary within narrow limits, 
but is generally about a minute. Quality- 
control men can soon learn to use the 
test appropriately with various products. 

A special advantage is that for larger 
vegetable pieces, such as broccoli, Brus- 
sels sprouts, or cauliflower, the paper 
shows depth of inactivation of peroxi- 
dase. The quality-control man simply 
presses the cut piece against the paper 
and waits for a color pattern that shows 
portions that contain active peroxides. 

Herman J. Morris, chemist, developed 
the new test paper and has evaluated it 
in comparison with the longer methods 
requiring preparation of reagents for each 
test. Details of preparation and use are 
available on request, to the U. S. D. A. 
Western Research Laboratory, 9800 
Buchanan Street, Albany California. 


NEW PRODUCT 
CONTROL PH IN WATER 


RECIRCULATING SYSTEMS 


Buildup of slime, algae, corrosion, and 
scale in air conditioning, humidifying, 
and heat exchange equipment may be 
prevented by the use of new Oakite Aire- 
finer No. 54, according to the manufac- 
turers, Oakite Products, Inc. 


Used at concentrations of 2 to 4 pounds 
per 1000 gallons of water, Oakite Aire- 
finer No. 54 controls scale, keeps the pH 
of water in the low alkaline range, mini- 
mizes delignification of wooden cooling 
towers and the deposit of white coatings 
on equipment. Completely soluble in hot 
or cold water, the material is not toxic 
in recommended solution and is unaf- 
fected by heat. With the approval of 
local BAI inspectors, it may be circulated 
through equipment in meat packing, 
dairy and food plants. 

Further information is available from 
Oakite Products, Inc., 19 Rector Street, 
New York 6, New York. 
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INDUSTRY NOTES 


ENGLAND TO BUY ON 
COMMERCIAL MARKET 


Under date of June 13, 1958, this press 
release was made in London, England: 
The Board of Trade announced that for 
next season it is proposed to establish 
commercial quotas for the import of all 
fresh, dried and canned fruits from the 
dollar area. The quotas will have a total 
value of about twenty million dollars 
f.o.b. a year. It is not intended to make 
any further arrangements for imports of 
fruits from the U.S.A. under aid. Full 
details of the new quotas and the start- 
ing dates and of the method of allocation 
of quotas will be announced in due course. 


AMERICAN CAN OPENS 
COIL STOCK PLANT 


The world’s first, plant devoted exclu- 
sively to processing tin plate and steel 
plate from coils for the manufacture of 
metal cans has been opened in Hammond, 
Ind. Built and operated by American 
Can Company’s Canco division, the new 
plant has the capacity to process up to 
1.2 billion pounds of plate a year for 
shipment to Canco container plants in 
Indiana and Illinois. The plate tradi- 
tionally has been shipped to can plants 
in sheet form directly from the steel 
mills. 


More than 350 federal, state and local 
government dignitaries and _ industry 
leaders joined Canco executives at recent 
dedication ceremonies. Indiana’s Gover- 
nor Harold W. Handley, Hammond’s 
Mayor Edward C. Dowling, and Canco’s 
President William C. Stolk cut an elec- 
trified tin plate ribbon automatically set- 
ting in motion the plant’s battery of 
high-speed plate-shearing lines. The 
group included the top executives of the 
country’s steel mills and many canning 
industry leaders from the Midwest. 

The Hammond Coil Stock Center is 
part of a long-range Canco program of 
technological development “designed to 
produce containers of ever better quality 
at the lowest possible cost” Mr. Stolk 
said. The company’s coil program, at 
Hammond is the key unit in the com- 
pan’s $31-million program. 

The Hammond plant will not manufac- 
ture any cans but will perform two basic 


functions for Canco’s can-making plants. 


It will chemically treat steel plate for 
making tinless cans and will shear huge 
‘oils of both steel plate and tin plate into 
-heets for making cans. Some of the coils 
veigh up to 17,500 pounds. 

The plant is equipped with nine shear- 
ng lines and a chemical-treating line, 
vhich is the only one of its kind in the 
vorld, the company explains. The chemi- 
‘al line cleans and treats steel plate with 
corrosion-resistant solution which is 
hen sheared for manufacture into con- 
ainers for liquid detergents. The tin 
»late, of course is used in the making of 
ood cans. 
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LOW CALORIC JUICE 
GETS SUPER APPROVAL 


A new low caloric sweetened grapefruit 
juice being tested by the Florida Citrus 
Commission has found favor with super 
market operators who were questioned 
during a recent survey, the Commission 
reports. The product is single strength 
canned grapefruit juice sweetened with 
Sucaryl rather than conventional sugar. 

Dr. L. G. MacDowell, director of re- 
search, said 70 super market operators 
attending the Super Market Institute in 
Atlantic City early this month tasted the 
juice and were asked four questions. 

“T feel this canned juice is superior to 
average unsweetened juice,” was the first 
question on the survey sheet. A total of 
50 answered “yes,” nine answered “no,” 
and 11 failed to answer at all. 

The second opinion stated, “This can- 
ned juice tastes as good to me as regular 
sugar sweetened juice.” Forty-six opera- 
tors answered in the affirmative, 11 in 
the negative, and 13 had no opinion. 

“TI believe that this low caloric grape- 
fruit juice will be more acceptable to my 
trade than regular sweetened or un- 
sweetened juice,” was the third item on 
the questionnaire. Again, 46 answered 
“yes,” while seven answered “no,” and 17 
failed to answer. 

The fourth and final question was, “If 
available from an acceptable supplier, at 
competitive prices, I will stock this pro- 
duct.” Here the operators were more 
evasive. A total of 26 answered that they 
would, only three stated they would not, 
but 41 failed to answer. 

“Tt is most gratifying to learn that the 
people in attendance at the Super Market 
Institute bore out so convincingly our 
laboratory findings,” Dr. MacDowell said. 

The experimental juice was packed by 
Snively Groves, Inc., of Winter Haven. 


NFBA ISSUES PAMPHLET ON 


Ever seeking new business opportu- 
nities for food brokers, the National Food 
Brokers Association this week distributed 
to its members a new pamphlet on two 
growing fields. Entitled, “New Opportu- 
nities Beckon Food Brokers,” the pam- 
phlet discusses Sales of Institutional Pro- 
ducts and Sales to Industrial Users. The 
booklet was prepared by the NFBA In- 
stitutional and Industrial Sales Com- 
mittee. 

As pointed out in the booklet, these 
fields are not new ones but have not been 
developed by most food brokers to the 
fullest extent possible. Today, particu- 
larly, these fields are growing in impor- 
tance and provide a new source for sales 
of many food and grocery products. 

As a result of increased broker interest 
in recent years NFBA set up the special 
committee in this field. It also revised 
the listings in the NFBA Directory of 
Members. These now include special 
classifications for those firms that main- 
tain special personnel or a separate de- 
partment for sales in these fields. 


MEASURING QUALITY OF 
TOMATOES FOR PROCESSING 


A new inspection procedure for mea- 
suring the quality of tomatoes for pro- 
cessing can be successfully based on (1) 
an objective color measurement by use of 
photoelectric instruments, and (2) a sub- 
jective estimation of defects in the fruit, 
according to a report issued by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

The Agricultural Marketing Service 
has for a number of years recognized the 
need for a more accurate method for 
measuring the color of tomatoes when 
applying the standards set forth in “U. S. 
Standards for Tomatoes for Manufacture 
of Strained Tomato Products.” This new 
procedure was developed in a study made 
by the Marketing Research Division of 
the AMS. 

As a possible adjunct to a modified in- 
spection procedure, the marketing re- 
searchers also obtained information in 


the study which should facilitate grading 


tomatoes for defects. 

A free copy of the report, “Judging 
Quality of Tomatoes for Processing by 
Objective Color Evaluation, With Sub- 
jective Estimation of Defects,’ Market- 
ing Research Report No. 235, can be 
obtained from the Office of Information, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


U.S.D.A. INSPECTION FEES 


Changes in fees for inspection of proc- 
essed fruits and vegetables and certain 
other processed food products will go 
into effect July 1, 1958, the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced. 

The basic changes are an increase in 
the hourly rate for inspection from $4.50 
to $5 and an increase in the basic rate for 
lot inspections from $9 to $10. 

Other changes include adjustments in 
charges for certain special analyses and 
multiple small lot inspections. The De- 
partment said increases are necessary 
because of increased costs of operations. 


MOTOR TRUCK LEASING 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
proposes to permit both common and 
contract carriers to lease vehicles without 
drivers to shippers under certain condi- 
tions. Under the present rule only con- 
tract carriers may lease vehicles without 
drivers to shippers, and then only after 
approval of each contract by the ICC. 
The ICC proposes to revise its rule as 
follows: 

“Sec. 207.6(b) Rental of equipment 
without drivers. Authorized carriers may 
rent equipment to private carriers or 
shippers under circumstances wherein 
the authorized carriers do not furnish, 
provide, or arrange for drivers, and such 
renting does not result in rebates, con- 
cessions, or other unlawful practices, pro- 
vided the authorized carriers maintain a 
record of such transactions, including the 
terms and charges, and retain such rec- 
ord for a period of three years.” 


Keystone Packing Company, Fort 
Smith, Arkansas, has appointed Fred- 
erick Edmondson production manager. 
The company is completely revamping 
all of its production lines and will have 
additional supervision in quality control 
in field operations. New items for this 
season will be whole Irish potatoes and 
green beans, sliced Irish potatoes, and 
diced Irish potatoes. 


Kennett Canning Company, Kennett 
Square, Pennsylvania, is in the process 
of changing certain processing, inspec- 
tion and labeling equipment to improve 
product and efficiency. New items are 
being investigated with a view to diversi- 
fication. The company has recently en- 
gaged the services of an advertising 
agency to promote its “Fanfare” brand 
of products. 


Seabrook Farms Company, Seabrook, 
New Jersey—William B. Clements, gen- 
eral manager of production, and formerly 
chief industrial engineer, has been elected 
vice-president, production. The company 
has recently made many improvements 
to its spinach, snap bean, and French 
potato lines. Eight new items in pre- 
cooked foods and _ precooked creamed 
vegetables will be added this season. Sea- 
brook is operating this season the Lewis- 
ton, Idaho pea freezing plant formerly 
run by Snow Crop-Minute Maid Corpo- 
ration. 


George A. Waigle, for the past six 
years manager of the Home Canning 
Company, Blissfield, Michigan, has or- 
ganized the Blissfield Canning Company 
to pack Fancy, Extra Standards and 
Standards whole tomatoes for the insti- 
tutional trade. The pack will be con- 
fined to No. 10’s this year. Brokers 
throughout the East and Mid-west will 
represent the new company in their re- 
spective markets. Mr. Waigle, president 
of the new cannery represents the third 
generation of his family in the cannng 
business. The new firm’s building, sched- 
uled for completion July 15, is under 
construction on a 30 acre track of land 
along the New York Central railroad 
tracks. The building is 200 feet by 100 
feet with a twenty food clearance in the 
warehouse. It is thoroughly modern 
throughout. A private lake will provide 
for sewage disposal. 


Group Marketing Meeting—The com- 
mittee elected by a group of interested 
canners to study and present a plan of 
operation for the Tri-States area group 
marketing endeavor, will present the 
plan to interested processors (only) at 
a meeting to be held in the Caswell Room 
of the Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, 
Maryland, on July 2 beginning at 1:3 
P.M. Committee members have indicated 
that they will be present at the Tri- 
State Summer Outing to talk with inter- 
ested parties about the plan and to sign 
up charter members. ‘those who have 
signed up by July 12 will meet in the 
Garden Room ot the Tidewater Inn, 
Easton, Maryland, at 10 A.M., Saturday 
morning, July 12, to elect a Board of 
Directors to guide the group already 
incorporated as “United Foods, Ine.” 
Those who sign up between July 2 and 
12 will be charter members, and from 
this group will be chosen the initial lead- 
ership for the etfort. ‘Those who sign up 
after July 12 will be obuged to appiy for 
membership in the corporation, be ac- 
cepted by a vote ot the charter members, 
but wilt lose the opportunity to help 
guide the initial organization of the 
group. Persons with controling interest 
in processing firms interested in learning 
about the group effort, are invited to 
attend the July 2 meeting to get complete 
information about the plan of organiza- 
tion, operation and its objectives. 


1958 Almanac Ready—The 1958 edition 
of the “Almanac of the Canning, Freez- 
ing, Processing Industries” is now ready 
for distribution. Already all orders of 
record have been filled. The “Almanac” 
has served as the industry’s reference 
book for the past 43 years being first 
published in 1916, and annually there- 
after. Its purpose is to provide an easy 
reference source for all pertinent infor- 
mation, compiling under one cover such 
references as food laws and regulations, 
quality grade standards for canned and 
frozen foods, labeling requirements, box 
specifications, acreage, yields and produc- 
tion of crops grown for processing, pack 
statistics both canned and frozen foods, 
census report, exports and imports, and 
much other information needed daily for 
reference. Copies may be obtained from 
The Almanac, P.O, Box 248, Westminster, 
Maryland, at $3.00 each. 


Tri-State Outing—The Annual Sum- 
mer Outing for members and friends of 
the Tri-State Packers Association will 
be held at the Miles River Yacht Club 
near St. Michaels, Maryland, on Friday, 
July 11. There will be the usual fine 
luncheon from 12 to 2 P.M., and a crab 
feast on the pier from 8 to 5 P.M. Tickets 
for both will be available at the en- 
traneces. On the evening before the Out- 
ing, July 10, the Society of Tri-Staters 
will hold its annual dinner dance at the 
Yacht Club beginning at 6:30 P.M. Tick- 
ets for the dinner dance will not be sold 
at the door but must be reserved through 
Secretary Charles St. Clair, 5138 Yar- 
mouth Road, Towson 4, Maryland. In 
addition to the delicious fried chicken 
and ham dinner and the good dancing al- 
ways enjoyed by members of this social 
group, there will again be many door 
prizes given away during the evening. 
Hotel accommodations for overnight 
guests may be arranged with the Tide- 
water Inn, Easton, Maryland. The Board 
of Directors of the Tri-State Packers 
Association will meet on the afternoon of 
July 10 and the Merchandising Com- 
mittee on the morning of the 12th, both 
at the Tidewater Inn, to discuss plans 
for continued cooperation and support 
of the “September is Canned Foods 
Month” promotion. 


Everett M. Runyon, advertising direc- 
tor for the California Packing Corpora- 
tion, San Francisco, Calif., acted as chair- 
man for the day at a late June meeting 
of the San Francisco Advertising Club 
at the Sheraton-Palace Hotel when guest 
speaker Robert B. Johnson, of United 
Grocers, Ltd., spoke on “Co-operative 
Advertising—Will it Work?” 


American Can Company—Garland W. 
Reese, formerly vice-president of manu- 
facture for the company’s Caneco Divi- 
sion, has been elected a vice-president 
and assigned to the Executive Depart- 
ment. Robert B. Thompson, formerly 
general manager of manufacture, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Reese. Leonard A. Britzke is 
the new general manager of manufacture 
for the Canco Division, succeeding Mr. 
Thompson. Mr. Britzke was president of 
the Bradley Container Corporation, an 
American Can subsidiary, producing a 
line of plastic tubes, bottles, and cans, 
and had extensive manufacturing experi- 
ence during his 23 year career with that 
company. 
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VEGETABLES FOR PROCESSING 
PRELIMINARY PLANTED 
ACREAGE 
June 15, 1958 
By U.S.D.A. Crop Reporting Board 
SUMMARY: The 1958 acreage of the 9 
principal vegetables for processing is 
down about 10 percent from last year and 
11 percent less than average, the 
U.S.D.A. Crop Reporting Board an- 
nounced June 23. Significant reductions 
in acreage have been recorded for 6 of 
these crops. These crops and the reduc- 
tion in acreage from last year are lima 
beans, 5 percent; beets, 10 percent; sweet 
corn, 13 percent; cucumbers, 7 percent; 
peas, 17 percent; and winter and spring 
spinach, 25 percent. The acreage of cab-- 
bage under contract is expected to in- 
crease 9 percent over 1957, snap beans 
will be about equal to last year and to- 
matoes will be up slightly. Unfavorable 
spring weather in California and the 
North Central States has had an adverse 
effect on processing vegetables in those 
regions. In other areas, vegetables have 

made good progress. 


SNAP BEANS: The 1958 acreage planted 
to snap beans for processing is about the 
same this year as was planted in 1957 but 
is 19 percent above average. The 158,600 
acres for 1958 compares with 159,320 
acres in 1957 and an average of 133,200 
acres. Of the 1958 plantings of 158,600 
acres, 123,330 acres are estimated for 
canning and 35,270 acres are estimated 
for freezing. The acreage planted for 
canning is down one percent from last 
year’s acreage but the acreage for freez- 
ing is 3 percent more. The acreage of 
wax beans for 1958 is 18,580 acres, about 
one-fourth less than the acreage planted 
to this variety last year. Green beans, at 
140,020 acres, are up 4 percent from last 
year. Blue Lake acreage in the Western 
States is 15,920 acres, 7 percent more 
than last year. 


SWEET CORN: The planted acreage of 
sweet corn for processing is 401,260 acres 
this year, down 13 percent from a year 
ago and 16 percent less than average. 
This year’s 339,970 acres for canning is 
14 percent less than that planted in 1957. 
Freezing acreage, at 61,290 acres, is 8 
percent smaller than a year ago. All 
States except Delaware and Maryland 
have a smaller acreage than in 1957 but 
the greatest acreage cuts were made in 
the North Central and North Atlantic 
States. Acreage in the West is down 4 
percent. White corn increased about 5 
percent over last year. Yellow varieties, 
which account for 92 percent of the total 
acreage, were reduced 14 percent. 
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CUCUMBERS: The planted acreage of 
cucumbers for pickles in 1958 is esti- 
mated at 128,800 acres. This acreage is 
7 percent smaller than that planted in 
1957 and is 10 percent below average. 
This year’s planted acreage is only 
slightly larger than the relatively small 
acreage planted in 1956. The bulk of 
reduction in acreage from last year has 
occurred in Michigan and Wisconsin but 
there is a smaller acreage this year in 
several of the less important States. 
There has been a significant increase in 
planted acreage in Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia and North Carolina. 


GREEN PEAS: Production of all peas for 
processing is forecast at 416,940 tons for 
1958. This tonnage is 25 percent smaller 
than the record large crop produced in 
1957 and 5 percent smaller than average. 
An estimate of the probable production 
of peas for freezing is not available. 
However, the condition of the crop and 
the level of yields indicated for 1958 in 
the States where the bulk of the frozen 
peas are produced suggest that the re- 
duction from last year in peas for freez- 
ing will be.less than the 25 percent indi- 
cated for the total crop. Conversely, pro- 
duction of peas for canning may be more 
than 25 percent below last year’s level. 
With the exception of California, yield 
prospects in the western States are 
generally favorable. In the mid-west 
drought and late freezes adversely af- 
fected the crop in the North Central 
States, particularly Wisconsin. Along the 
eastern seaboard a cool spring and ample 
moisture created conditions which have 
been near ideal for peas. 


Prospective acreages for green lima 
beans, beets, cabbage for kraut, and to- 
matoes, are the same as reported pre- 
viously (TCT June 2, P 12). 


CROP REPORTS 


FT. SMITH, ARK., June 19—Heavy rains. 
Spinach about 50 percent of normal. 
Greens about 40 percent of normal. 
Green Beans about 70 percent of normal. 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, June 21 — Crops 
made fair progress last week but corn 
and tomatoes need warm weather. Har- 
vesting of green peas was about 75 to 
80 percent completed on the Peninsula 
and about at peak West of the Bay. Tas- 
sel showing on earliest planted sweet corn 
on the Southern shore. Peach prospects 
are excellent. Outlook for apples is gen- 
erally good, though some orchards show 
light to moderate set of fruit. Harvest 
of asparagus is about over though some 


cutting continued on the Peninsula. Lima 
bean planting in Sussex County of Dela- 
ware is about half finished. Tomatoes 
showing good growth considering the un- 
seasonably cool weather, and are showing 
a fairly good set of fruit. 


ILLINOIS, June 24—Pack prospects for 
peas in the area of the State containing 
largest acreage are reported as ranging 
from 75 to 100 percent of normal. Wet 
weather has damaged the pea acreage in 
southern part of the state requiring the 
passing of some acreage. 


SYCAMORE, ILL., June 19—Planting of 
sweet corn almost completed. Season late 
due to early drought and recent excessive 
rains. Crop will be very uneven. Having 
difficulty cultivating. Probable yield will 
be 85 percent of normal. 


INDIANA, June 25—Had from 8 to 6 
days of rain throughout the various parts 
of the State, which however, were 
generally medium to light. Temperatures 
remained cool and below normal. Weather 
has seriously damaged the tomato crop, 
completely destroying approximately 20 
percent of the total acreage, and now 
have extensive damage from bacterial 
leaf spot. Continued light rains and cool 
weather have hurt the plants and pre- 
vented blocking and cultivating in many 
areas. One packer reported having lost 
50 percent of his total acreage of corn 
due to field floodings. Cultivation is 
— but soil is still to wet to attempt 
this. 


MORRISTOWN, IND., June 20—This area 
has had too much rain for good tomato 
growing, however, we escaped the heavy 
rains that hit the Northern part of the 
State. It will take a lot of good growing 
weather to produce a normal crop of 
tomatoes. 


ORESTES, IND., June 17—Flood waters 
caused complete loss of 10 percent of 250 
acres planted to tomatoes at Galveston, 
and 16 percent of 310 acres at Orestes. 
Balance suffered serious damage but im- 
possible to estimate at this time. We need 
to cultivate as soon as possible but the 
fields are still muddy and the only thing 
growing are the weeds. Fields will not 
be reset because of lateness of the season. 


CRISFIELD, MD., June 23 — About the 
same acreage of tomatoes as last year. 
Most of the acreage is ten days to two 
weeks late. Stands look good at this 
time. Could use some warmer weather. 


SHERWOOD, MD., June 23 — Tomatoes 
looking very good. Have had sufficient 
rain to assist growth and crown fruit 
seems to be normal. Due to cool weather 
tomatoes are going to be about 10 days 
later than usual. 


REEDS SPRING, MD., June 18—Tomato 
acreage possibly 10 percent lower than 
last year. Late setting delayed due to 
dry weather. 


SEABROOK, N. J., June 23—Pea harvest 
58 percent completed. Acreage down, 


(Please turn to page 14) 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Spot Stocks Held Good Property — Await 
New Pack Tomato Offerings — Interest In 
Peas — Corn Unchanged — Taking Beans 
In Small Lots — Asparagus Selling — Citrus 
Continues Strong — Buyers Eyeing Fruit 
Situation—Sardines Show Strength 
—Salmon Dull. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., June 27, 1958 


THE SITUATION — With retail food 
sales continuing to hold well above com- 
parable 1957 levels, canned foods distrib- 
utors remain in the market on prompt 
shipment items in fairly good volume. 
Buying interest is broadening in the case 
of canned fish, and distributors are get- 
ting their stocks in order in the case of 
a number of canned fruit items where 
it is still possible to pick up carryover 
stocks in small lots. General impression 
is that major fruits bought at today’s 
price levels will turn out to be good 
property after the openings on 1958 
packs are out. 


THE OUTLOOK — Private-label dis- 
tributors are still placing s.a.p. commit- 
ments with regular supply sources in an 
endeavor to protect their brand positions 
on new pack merchandise. Aside from 
this, however, there is a general tendency 
to hold back substantial replacement 
buying until new packs are in progress 
and probable supply-price relationships 
for the start of the new marketing year 
are more clearly defined. Washington 
advices indicating that the country may 
have passed through the low point in the 
current recession are being studied in 
food circles, with the general viewpoint 
being that it is too soon as yet to form 
any definite conclusions on the near-term 
business outlook until it is more clearly 
established that the minor economic up- 
turn reported for May really signalizes a 
definite upward turn in the economy. 


TOMATOES—Buyers are fairly well 
covered on minimum immediate and near- 
by needs on tomatoes, it is reported, and 
will await first offerings from the new 
pack before resuming volume operations. 
At the moment, spot offerings of stand- 
ards out of the Tri-States are pretty 
well limited to 1s at $1.25 and 2%s at 


10 


$2.45, with some 10s at $7.90. Florida, 
on the other hand, has been offering 
prompt shipment tomatoes at $1.15 on 
standard 1s, $1.40 on 308s and $2.40 on 
2'es. 


PEAS — Moderate interest is being 
shown in standard Alaskas and sweets 
at $1.15 for 303s in the Tri-States, with 
extra standards quoted at $1.20 on Alas- 
kas and $1.25% on sweets, while fancy 
sweets are firm at $1.30. Bottom on 
standards in the midwest is $1.15. 


CORN—Little new buying interest is 
being shown in spot corn, and the mar- 
ket is without change. Standard crushed 
golden is holding at $1.10 in the Hast, 
with extra standards at $1.15 and fancy 
at $1.35. On wholegrain, extra standards 
command $1.25 and fancy $1.35, all f.o.b. 
canneries. 


SPINACH—Fastern canners continue 
to quote the market well above the basis 
established by California packers. In 
the East, fancy 308s are offering at 
$1.421%, against a market of $1.22% on 
the West Coast, with eastern pack 24s 
$2.05, against the California quotation 
of $1.75. 


BEANS—Chains and jobbers are pick- 
ing up green beans in small lots for im- 
mediate needs. The market in the Tri- 
States finds fancy cut 303s at $1.55, with 
extra standards at $1.25 and standards 
at $1.15. New York State canners are 
quoting slightly over these levels. French 
style green beans are firm at $1.65 in 
the East, on 303s. 


ASPARAGUS — New Jersey canners 
have booked a good volume of ousiness 
on new pack asparagus, and the market 
is holding steady. Colossal spears, in No. 
2 tins, are held at $4.65, with mammoth- 
large blend at $4.50. On large spears, 2s 
are quoted at $4.45, with medium hoeld- 
ing at $4.35, all f.o.b. canneries. 


APPLESAUCE—Small-lot trading is 
reported in applesauce, canners in the 
East holding fancy 303s at $1.40, with 
10s at $7.75, with an occasional offering 
of 303s at $1.35 reported. 


CITRUS—With canner carryovers be- 
ing steadily whittled down by new buying 
and shipments against previous orders, 
some packers are at the clean-up stage 
on some citrus products. The market for 
juices this week remained in strong posi- 
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tion, with distributors inclined to go slow 
on additional purchases in view of an 
evident slowdown in consumer demand as 
a result of the price run-up thus far in 
the year. 


CHERRIES—A strong market for red 
sour pitted cherries continues, reflecting 
the less favorable outlook for this sea- 
son’s pack. On 303s, canners quote the 
market at $2.10 to $2.15 per dozen, with 
10s generally commanding $13. 


OTHER FRUITS — California can- 
ners are going into the 1958 packing sea- 
son with smaller carryovers than was the 
case a year ago, and with higher costs in 
prospect this season as a result of un- 
favorable crops on several lines, a higher 
market looms than was the case during 
the greater part of the marketing year 
on 1957 packs. Buyers are carefully look- 
ing over the situation to determine their 
policies for early-season buying in the 
open market. 


SARDINES — With Maine canneries 
just getting to the point where volume 
packing operations are possible, the ad- 
vent of warmer weather and an expand- 
ing trade demand, in conjunction with 
limited holdings in first hands, has 
brought about a stronger market under- 
tone. A number of packers have advanced 
quarter keyless to $7.90 per case, f.o.b., 
and the general market trend is up to- 
ward that level. 


SALMON—With canners at the end of 
the Copper River salmon run, the sea- 
son’s pack, according to trade reports, is 
well under 50% of that of a year earlier. 
Distributors are waiting for indications 
of the price basis on Alaskan packs. 
Meanwhile, spot trading is dull, reflecting 
the sold-up position of the market on 
wanted grades. 

TUNA — An improving demand for 
tuna is reported this week, with the 
market holding firm on both domestic and 
imported grades. No price changes are 
reported. 


Crown Cork & Seal Company—Hamil- 
ton Lowe, with more than 17 years of 
sales experience with can manufacturers, 
has been appointed district sales man- 
ager for the Florida area with head- 
quarters at Orlando. Mr. Lowe, who 
joined the company in January of this 
year, succeeds Fred Pinkerton, who has 
resigned. 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


Market Generally Continues Strong—Adverse 
Weather Hurt Peas, No Prices Named—No 
Tomatoes Offered—Corn Firm—Beans Tight 
—Citrus Supplies Dwindle—California Fruits 
Tend Upward—Northwest Packing Cherries 
To Order—Late Pineapple Start 
Causing Concern. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., June 26, 1958 

THE SITUATION—The highlight of 
the past week was the continued strength 
of canned food markets generally. Al- 
most all of the major canned foods items 
are firm with indications in many cases 
of higher prices to come. The Chicago 
trade have been buying on the heavy side 
although this recent buying spree seems 
to have reached it’s peak and is now 
leveling off. Buyers have gone about as 
far as company policy will permit and 
they have done a good job in covering 
ahead of recent price increases. 


The pea pack is getting under way in 
Wisconsin and the prospects for early 
peas are anything but encouraging al- 
though sweets so far appear to be shap- 
ing up in normal fashion. No new prices 
on the 1958 pack have been named but 


spot prices are up in the interim. The 
apricot pack in California will soon fol- 
low and there doesn’t seem to be much 
question about higher prices in view of 
the short crop and the increase in cost 
on raw stock. Sweet cherry packing in 
the same area is under way but most 
canners are packing against orders only 
because of current high prices on the 
’b8 pack and buyers here are moving in 
a very cautious manner which is not 
unexpected. 

Spot trading is proceeding in a normal 
manner at the moment as the trade at- 
tempt to adjust themselves to heavier 
than normal inventories. July 1st inven- 
tories are not going to look as good to 
the financial powers this year but then 
everything on hand is going to cost more 
money and that should ease the blow. 
This now seems to be a period of mark- 
ing time after a splurge with the thought 
in mind of taking a good look at the 
situation before proceeding further. 


PEAS—The early pack of peas in Wis- 
consin has been hurt due to adverse 
weather and recent rains have come too 
late to help although they did improve 
the situation surrounding sweets. With 
the outlook uncertain in the case of 
Alaskas, most canners have refrained 
from naming prices, in fact, the only 
prices reaching here are guesses on the 
part of the experts as to what prices 
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may be. In the meantime, the industry 
has pushed spot prices to $1.65 for 303 
tins of fancy three sieve with tens at 
$9.00 while fancy ungraded sweets are 
listed at $1.45 and $8.25. Because of the 
uncertain outlook, canners are holding 
off on new pack prices until they can get 
a better view of the overall picture. 


TOMATOES—The spot market is con- 
fined entirely to Texas and Florida offer- 
ings as the Midwest continues void of 
anything resembling 303s or ones. Texas 
quotations have slipped to $1.40 on stand- 
ard 303s and $1.10 as canners there at- 
tempt to move unsold stocks before other 
areas get under way. Despite recent 
water damage, acreage still unharmed 
appears ample in Ohio and Indiana and 
the trade are showing little concern about 
loss reports from the latter state. Cur- 
rent trading is at a minimum and will 
stay that way until the new pack is ready 
in this area. 


CORN — Local canners continue very 
firm at $1.35 for fancy 303 corn with one 
major factor already up to $1.40. This 
is for whole kernel or cream style golden 
only as the white variety is completely 
sold up in any grade or size. Extra 
standard and standard grades are no 
longer offered from local sources. Cool 
weather is retarding the 1958 crop and 
growth is very slow although acreage is 
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coming along so far in good shape and 
some good hot weather should get things 
going in a normal fashion. 


BEANS—Offerings of beans from local 
sources are very tight and distributors 
are being forced to look to other areas 
for additional supplies. Ozark canners 
are quoting new pack standard cut green 
at $1.15 for 303s and $6.25 for tens with 
extra standards at $1.25 and $7.00. Trad- 
ing is routine only as buyers are merely 
filling in until they see what develops in 
New York and Wisconsin. No prices have 
been quoted here as yet although New 
York canners will be under way with an- 
other pack next month. 


CITRUS—Spot supplies are dwindling 
and prices are very firm. Most canners 
are holding unsold stocks for old cus- 
tomers only offering little or nothing on 
the open market. Forward buying has 
ceased of necessity and the average buyer 
is just trying to stretch stocks until an- 
other pack is ready in the fall. Prices 
vary somewhat but sales have been made 
here on the basis of $2.95 for unsweet- 
ened grapefruit juice, $3.30 for blended 
and $3.50 for orange all in 46 oz. tins. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—Cling peach 
prices are higher as the industry is now 
generally quoting choice grade on the 
basis of $9.70 for tens either halves or 
sliced, 2%s, at $2.70, 303s at $1.82% 
and 8 oz. at $1.20. However, most of the 
independents are offering little or nothing 
except to those buyers who have earlier 
contracts. Cocktail is also held at higher 
levels and the market is firm at $12.15 
for choice tens, $3.30 for 2%s, $2.12% 
for 308s and $1.22% for eight ounce. 
Furthermore, new pack prices are ex- 
pected to be as high or higher. Buyers 
have shied away from new pack Royal 
Annes now going into cans simply be- 
cause of extremely high prices plus the 
fact quotations out of the Northwest are 
slightly lower although at current levels 
this doesn’t mean very much. No new 
prices on apricots have reached here but 
they are expected shortly and they are 
also expected to be much higher. The 
crop is not only small but it is shaping 
up very poorly and better grades are 
really going to be at a premium. 


NORTHWEST FRUITS — Canners 
here are getting what play there is on 
sweet cherries but even so they are being 
very cagy about what they pack in the 
way of Royal Annes. The pack is pro- 
ceeding on the basis of orders only and 
they have to be firm orders or no one is 
interested. Canners are not interested 
in getting releases on contracts later on 
in the season for obvious reasons. Prune 
plums are a thing of the past and the 
current crop looks like a dud. Orders 
are tough to get confirmed and where 
they are prices are strong at $2.50 for 
fancy 2's and $8.00 for tens while choice 
grade is held at $2.25 and $7.25. First 


prices on the new pack of Boysenberries 
from this area were received this week 
and they listed fancy grade on the basis 
of $1.45 for eight ounce, $2.60 for 3038s 
and $14.65 for tens while choice are 
offered at $1.3214, $2.45 and $14.00. 


PINEAPPLE—The crop of pineapple 
in the Hawaiian Islands is three to four 
weeks late and that is causing complica- 
tions. Orders are not being filled in full 
simply because stocks are not available, 
all of which irks the buyer no end. The 
pack is under way in a very limited 
manner and won’t be in full blast until 
the early part fo July. Due to higher 
prices on West Coast fruits, an announce- 
ment of higher pineapple prices in the 
offing would surprise no one here. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Heavy Sales Cut Into Carryovers—Dry Beans 

Steady—Spinach Moving Freely—Asparagus 

Caning Ends—Heavy Movement Of Clings— 

Canners Paying High Prices For Cots—Cock- 

tail Prices Revised—Fish Packs Lag Due To 
Small Catches. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., June 26, 1958 


THE SITUATION—The outstanding 
feature of this primary market, as far 
as canned fruits and vegetables are con- 
cerned, is the manner in which sales have 
kept at unexpectedly high levels in recent 
months. Early in the year it seemed that 
there would be heavy carryovers into 
the new season commencing June 1, but 
such has not been the case. In many 
items, especially in canned fruits, stocks 
in first hands are now in such light sup- 
ply that there will be comparatively little 
unsold by the time the new pack is ready 
for shipment. And to add to the strength 
of the market, is the fact that with but 
few exceptions, fruit and vegetable crops 
are lighter than in recent years. Prices 
have been advancing of late and while 
some lists are unchanged it is noted by 
the trade that special deals and the like 
have largely disappeared. Weather con- 
ditions have been quite favorable in re- 
cent weeks and fall crops are coming 
along in good shape. Heavy winter rains 
damaged the spinach crop and held the 
pack down but a fall acreage is planned. 


DRY BEANS—The dry bean market 
in California continues quite steady but 
sales are rather on the light side and for 
the first time in several weeks the index 
number of prices declined somewhat dur- 
ing the past week. The decline was 1.8 
points to 219.8 and compares with 184.9 
a year earlier. Canners confined most of 
their attention to purchases of Small 
Whites and for the high quality they 
demand paid up to $11.00 per 100 pounds. 
Large Limas moved at $11.75-$11.85 and 
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Baby Limas at $8.75. The latter are re- 
portedly in scarce supply. 


SPINACH—Spinach continues to move 
quite freely with buyers willing to take 
deliveries of their purchases’ rather 
earlier than usual. This is an item on 
which prices vary quite widely and this 
is quite as noticeable this season as in 
the past. Several canners are listing 
Fancy No. 2%s at $2.10, but it is pos- 
sible to locate stocks priced at $1.75. The 
spring pack has been reported by the 
Canners League of California at 1,369,- 
906 cases, this on the basis of No. 2%s, 
and less than one-half the 1957 output. 


ASPARAGUS — Asparagus continues 
to be delivered to canners but operations 
are now on a very limited scale and the 
season will come to an end within a few 
days. Sales of green-tipped and white 
have been especially heavy, due to the 
demand for export, with prices on a 
higher basis than ruled a year ago. Most 
sales of the No. 300 size are on the basis 
of $3.10 a dozen, but some lists. still 
quote a price of $3.00. Sales of green 
asparagus are reported to average close 
to $3.45, lists ranging from $3.55 for 
Colossal to $3.40 for Large. 


TOMATO JUICE—Tomato juice is in 
rather heavy supply with most canners 
and some price reductions have been 
made on featured brands. Several lists 
now quote No. 2 at $1.22% and 46 oz. 
at $2.45. Sales during the week have 
been reported at $1.10 for No. 2, $2.40 
for 46-0z. and $4.80 for No. 10. One of 
the firmest items in the tomato juice list 
seems to be the No. 10 size. Many sales 
are being made at $4.90 and $5.00, but 
some featured brands command $5.30. 


PEACHES — The movement of cling 
peaches in recent months has been very 
heavy and stocks have been reduced to 
unexpectedly low levels. Stocks on hand 
at the opening of the month amounted 
to but 2,221,634 cases suggesting that 
almost a complete cleanup may be made 
by the Ist of August,’ when new pack 
will be available. Cling peach growers, 
sensing the improved condition of the 
market, have decided to forego the 
planned dropping of part of the crop, and 
a heavy pack seems in sight. Canned 
peach prices remain largely as they have 
been for months, with choice No. 2%s 
quoted in the range from $2.70 to $2.90. 


APRICOTS—The canning of apricots 
has been under way the past two weeks, 
but the output will be a limited one. As 
much as $150.00 a ton has been paid 
for fruit delivered to canneries, but the 
tonnage handled will be comparatively 
small, owing to the short crop. No prices 
on new pack have been announced but 
they may establish a new high, owing to 
the record price paid growers for fruit. 


COCKTAIL — Some revised prices on 
fruit cocktail have made an appearance 
of late with a representative list as fol- 
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lows: Fancy in extra heavy syrup, 8-0z., 
$1.27144; No. 303, $2.20; No. 2%, $3.45, 
and No. 10, $12.75. Fancy in heavy 
syrup, 8-oz., $1.25; No. 303, $2.15; No. 
2%, $38.87%, and No. 10, $12.45. Choice 
in heavy syrup, 8-oz., $1.221%; No. 303, 
$2.124%; No. 2%, $3.30, and No. 10, 
$12.15. Some canners are reporting close- 
ly sold up on the 8-oz. and No. 10 sizes. 


FISH — Anchovies and mackerel of 
California pack are in exceedingly small 
supply because of the small landings for 
the season to date. The combined catches 
of these fish from January 1, 1958 to 
the middle of June amounted to but 7,477 
tons, against a catch for the correspond- 
ing period last year of 37,771 tons, and 
this output was rated as small. Califor- 
nia sardines are likewise in very limited 
supply. 


GOVERNMENT WANTS 


Veterans Administration, P. O. Box 27, 
Hines, Illinois, has asked for bids on the 
following requirements: 


CANNED APRICOTS — Dietetic, Halves, 
Unpeeled, Choice, Grade B, packed in 
water, in accordance with Federal Speci- 
fication Z-A-63la and Amendment 2, ex- 
cept the minimum drained weight shall be 
10' ounces, packed from 1958 crop, 
labeling required 2,915 cases 24/303’s for 
delivery to Somerville, N. J.; 750 cases 
24/303’s for delivery to Wilmington, 
Calif.; 3,090 cases 24/303’s for delivery 
to Hines, Ill. In the event acceptable bids 
received on #303 cans will not complete 
the fotal quantities required, bids on #2 
and #300 cans will be considered for 
remaining quantities. Opening date July 
7, 1958. 


CANNED APRICOTS — Halves, Unpeeled, 
Choice, Grade B, packed in heavy sirup, 
in accordance with Federal Specification 
Z-A-63la and Amendment 2, except count 
shall be not less than 70 nor more than 
108 halves, packed from 1958 crop, label- 
ing required. 5,200 cases 6/10’s for de- 
livery to Somerville, N. J.; 2,824 cases 
6/10’s for delivery to Wilmington, Calif.; 
7,410 cases 6/10’s for delivery to Hines, 
Ill. In the event acceptable bids received 


case. 


WANTED 


Food Brokers that work Institutional Trade to represent us on Government 
Inspected “Pit Cooked Hickory Smoked Chopped Barbecued Beef and Pit 
Cooked Hickory Smoked Chopped Barbecued Pork” packed 12/28 oz. cans per 


These two items are ideal for sandwiches and are good money makers. 


Write: 


MT. SCOTT CANNING COMPANY 
Lawton, Oklahoma 


on #10 cans will not complete the total 
quantities required, bids on #2% and 
#2 cans will be considered for remaining 
quantities. Opening date July 7, 1958. 


CANNED APRICOTS — Halves, Peeled or 
Unpeeled, Grade C, heavy pack, packed 
in water in accordance with Federal 
Specification Z-A-63la and Amendment 2, 
except heavy pack, with drained weight 
not less than 70 ounces for #10 cans in 
accordance with U. S. Standards for 
Grade C canned apricots, packed from 
1958 crop, labeling required. 1,000 cases 
6/10’s for delivery to Somerville, N. J.; 
530 cases 6/10’s for delivery to Wilming- 
ton, Calif.; 2,000 cases 6/10’s for delivery 
to Hines, Ill. In the event acceptable bids 
received on #10 cans will not complete 
the total quantities required, bids on 
#2% and #2 cans will be considered for 
remaining quantities. Opening date July 
7, 1958. 


CANNED TOMATO JUICE — Concentrated, 
in accordance with Veterans Administra- 
tion Specification 56-J-11005, to be 1957 
or 1958 pack, labeling required. 350 cases 
12/32Z’s for delivery to Hines, Ill. Open- 
ing date June 27, 1958. 


CANNED FRUIT COCKTAIL — _ Choice, 
Grade B, heavy sirup, in accordance with 
Federal Specification Z-F-68la, packed 
from 1958 crop, commercial labels. 7,000 
cases 6/10’s for delivery to Somerville, 
N. J.; 3,000 cases 6/10’s for delivery to 


Wilmington, Calif.; 8,660 cases 6/10’s for 
delivery to Hines, Ill. Opening date 
August 11, 1958. 


BLACKBERRIES FOR SCHOOL 
LUNCH 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
June 20 announced an offer to buy canned 
blackberries packed during 1957 or 1958 
for use in schools participating in the 
National School Lunch Program. Pur- 
chases will be made with funds trans- 
ferred by Congress from Section 32 for 
use under the National School Lunch Act 
and will depend upon quantities and 
prices offered. Details and specifications 
are available from the Fruit and Vege- 
table Division, Agricultural Marketing 
Service, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington 25, D. C. 


Ferry-Morse Seed Company—David G. 
Cuthbertson and Richard W. McKenna 
were elected vice-presidents at a recent 
meeting of the Board of Directors. Mr. 
Cuthbertson, who is stationed at Detroit, 
was elected vice-president, bulk sales. 
Mr. McKenna of Mountain View, Cali- 
fornia, was elected vice-president, pro- 
duction, filling the office vacated by the 
retirement of Frank G. Cuthbertson in 
1956. 


Conrad, the Clever Canner, starts the ball rolling a 


...and in conclusion 
let me add 

vitamin fortification 

is no fad 


CANNERS‘ 
CONVENTION 


‘HE CANNING TRADE 


June 30, 1958 


| don’t like to say wd 
‘I told you so.” 


But vitamin C 
made me my dough. 


| think that Conrad’s 


tip’s a honey. 
Sounds like a steer that'll 
make real money. 


The Punch Line 


Plan to be nutrition-wise. 
And sell more of 

your merchandise, 
Fortify your juices. 

This is how: 
Use Roche* 

ascorbic acid now. 


Juice Standardization Dept. 
VITAMIN DIVISION 
Hoffmann-La Roche Inc. 
NUTLEY 10, N. J. 


*Roche—Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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STATISTICS 


STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS 
Compiled by NCA Division of Statistics 
CANNED APPLES 

(Basis 6/10’s) 


1956-57 1957-58 | 
Carryover, Sept. 1.............. 697,673 963,301 
Total Pack ........... 3,668,185 
Total Supply 4,631,486 
Shipments during May .... 294,570 357,424 
Ship., Sept. 1 to June 1...... 2,938,352 2,786,411 


CANNED APPLE SAUCE 
(Actual Cases) 


1956-57 1957-58 
Carryover, Sept. 1,124,446 2,357,876 
Total Pack 15,339,316 14,006,339 
Shipments during May .... 1,271,840 1,224,952 
Ship., Sept. 1 to June 1.... 11,125,281 11,807,724 
Stocks, June 5,338,481 4,556,491 


CANNED APRICOTS 
(Basis 24/214’s) 


1956-57 1957-58 
Carryover, June 1 .............. 1,222,000 1,016,000 
Pack 4,151,000 4,165,000 
Ship., April 1 to June 1... 673,000 695,000 
Ship., June 1 to June 1.... 4,357,000 4,561,000 


CANNED RED PITTED CHERRIES 
(Actual Cases) 


620,000 


1956-57 1957-58 | 
Carryover, July 1. ..........0. 354,613 200,845 
Pack 2,748,671 3,604,022 
TORR) BODO. 3,103,284 3,804,867 
Shipments during May .... 180,544 225,527 
Ship., July 1 to June 1...... 2,789,751 3,611,286 
Stocks, June 1. 313,533 193,581 


CANNED SWEET CHERRIES 
(Basis 24/2%4’s) 


1956-57 1957-58 
Carryover, June 1 415,000 105,000 
Pack 698,000 969,000 
Ship., April 1 to June 1.... 145,000 122,000 
Ship., June 1 to June 1.... 1,008,000 900,000 


CANNED PEACHES 
(Basis 24/21’s) 


1956-57 1957-58 
Carryover, June 1 ............ 2,239,000 6,276,000 
Pack 27,897,000 23,877,000 
Ship., April 1 to June 1.... 4,122,000 4,949,000 
Ship., June 1 to June 1.... 23,860,000 26,419,000 


CANNED PEARS 
(Basis 24/214’s) 


1956-57 1957-58 
Carryover, June 1 .............. 1,729,000 2,662,000 
Total Supply 10,610,000 11,230,000 
Ship., April 1 to June 1.... 1,429,000 1,672,000 
Ship., June 1 to June 1 .... 7,948,000 8,742,000 


CANNED GREEN AND WAX BEANS 
(Actual Cases) 


1956-57 1957-58 

Carryover, July 5,084,994 4,707,961 
Pack, July 1 to Jan. 1......... 23,412,449 26,367,299 
Pack, Jan. 1 to June 1...... 1,091,888 983,029 
Total Supply to June 1...... 29,589,331 32,058,289 
Shipments during May...... 1,884,189 2,219,468 
Ship., July 1 to June 1...... 24,114,700 25,841,022 

CANNED SWEET CORN 
(Actual Cases) 
1956-57 (1957-58 


Carryover, Aug. 2,145,512 5,632,057 
42,244,516 37,516,892 


Total Supply 44,390,028 43,148,949 
Shipments during May...... 2,802,386 3,005,700 
Ship., Aug. 1 to June 1...... 34,380,504 33,261,803 
CANNED PEAS 
(Actual Cases) 

1956-57 «1957-58 
Carryover, June 2,058,432 3,901,038 
Pack 33,093,977 37,806,943 
. 35,152,409 41,707 981 
Shipments during M 2,040,136 2,404,513 
Ship., June 1 to June 1...... 31,251,371 33,212,907 
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FLORIDA CITRUS STOCKS 


Compiled by Florida Canners Association 
(Basis 24/2’s) 


CANNED 6/15/57 6/14/58 
Grapefruit Juice 4,727,231 3,003,216 
Orange Juice pine 4,145,192 
Combination Juice .............. 1,877,086 1,085,459 
Totals 12,733,727 8,233,867 
Grapefruit Sections ............ 1,833,936 1,734,384 
Tangerine Juice .... one *335,257 *81,300 
Citrus Salad $448,972 ¥283,834 


* Includes Tange ne Blends. 
+ Includes Orange Sections. 


FROZEN ORANGE CONCENTRATE 
(1,000’s of Cases—1,000’s of Gallons) 


6/14/58 6/15/57 
Cases Gals. Cases Gals. 
23,397 7,975 17,943 
6,819 1,869 4,205 
2,926 553 1,660 
6,250 — 6,045 
Total Gals. ...... 39,392 — 29,853 


CALIFORNIA SPINACH PACK 


The 1958 California pack of canned 
spring spinach, packed after March 1, 
1958, was 1,368,906 cases on a converted 
24/2% basis, according to a report issued 
by the Canners League of California. 
This year’s pack compares with the 
spring spinach pack made last year, on 
the same basis, of 2,497,543 cases. 


CROPS AND WEATHER 


(Continued from Page 9) 

yield per acre up; quality good. Aspara- 
gus season finished with acreage reduced 
33 percent; quality good. Spring spinach 
and greens were late but a satisfactory 
crop was just packed. Started snap bean 
processing with beans shipped up from 
North Carolina. Our own beans just 
starting, too. First picking is light. 


EAST WILLIAMSON, N. Y., June 18—Wet, 
cool weather has delayed maturity of 
peas. Possibility of some root rot if ex- 
cessive moisture continues. All tomato 
plants set by June 4. Wet, cool weather 
with heavy winds have retarded growth. 
Practically no green and wax beans 
planted in last two weeks due to cool, wet 
weather. 


CIRCLEVILLE, OHIO, June 21—At the end 
of the sweet corn planting season we had 
heavy rains. It has rained frequently 
since then and we have not finished plant- 
ing. Several floods and surface water 
drowned out a lot of acreage. At this 
time we have only two-thirds of our acre- 
age left with prospects of not getting the 
balance planted. 

FREMONT, OHIO, June 23—All cabbage 
acreage contracted. 30 percent more acre- 
age than 1957. Never saw cabbage look 
any better for this time of year. Weather 
ideal; cool and plenty of moisture. 


HUNGERFORD, PA., June 25—Green and 
wax bean crop retarded by cool tempera- 
tures and cloudy days. Growing slowly; 
probably ten days late. Green bean acre- 
age same as last year; wax bean acreage 
curtailed 60 percent. 


KENNETT SQUARE, PA., June 23—Mush- 
rooms grown October 1 thru May 31. For 
the 1958-59 canning season we expect to 
process the yield from about the same 
number of square feet of growing area 
as last year, however, a greater amount 


THE CANNING TRADE .- 


will be company owned vs. contract grow- 
ers. Prospective yield will be the same. 


LITTLESTOWN, PA., June 24— Tomato 
plants all set out in fields in May. Stands 
in the fields are only fair to poor at this 
time, due of course, to weather condi- 
tions. It has been too cool and too much 
rain for good growing. Hope for better 
weather conditions later on. 


TRI-STATES, June 25—Processing crops 
in the Delmarva Peninsula showed good 
growth with stands of good to very good 
quality, despite the cool weather. Had 
good rainfall generally, and thunder 
showers and hail on the lower Shore of 
Maryland the Eastern Shore of Virginia 
scarred green tomatoes. Harvesting of 
peas about completed, with very good 
quality and a yield of 1 to 1% tons per 
acre. Harvesting of snap beans began 
last week with quality ranging from very 
good to poor. Moisture is about right for 
corn but cool weather has slowed growth. 
Good stand reported with harvest ex- 
pected to start late in July. In one sec- 
tion aphids and potato bugs have been 
reported in tomatoes, but are now under 
control. Stands look good to very good. 
Yield estimated at 8 to 12 tons per acre. 


WISCONSIN, June 20—Cool weather of 
past two weeks has improved prospects 
of pea crop, but again need rain. It now 
appears that yields for the State as a 
whole will average about 75 percent of 
normal on Alaskas and Alsweets, and 
about 85 percent on other Sweets. Cool 
weather has delayed the opening of many 
plants. Condition of sweet corn is re- 
ported at 80 to 100 percent of normal 
and not yet suffering from lack of mois- 
ture. Snap and lima beans both look good 
with conditions estimated at 90 to 100 
percent of normal. Beets and carrots 
have had to be replanted in lots of in- 
stances, but stands are now reported to 
be good. Severe frost damage to the 
cherry crop in Door County and esti- 
mates are now for 20 to 25 percent of a 
normal crop. 


WISCONSIN, June 21— Plants in the 
South have started canning and expect 
to have a fair run on Early Junes this 
coming week. Continued cool weather has 
somewhat delayed this start. 


SMATHERS BILL PASSES SENATE 


S-3778, known as the Smathers Bill, 
and initially designed to assist the ailing 
railroad industry, has passed the Senate 
and its companion bill in the House is 
expected to pass in substantially the 
same form. If enacted into law it wiil 
mean that the present exemption for the 
transportation of frozen fruits, vege- 
tables, and berries, will be eliminated. 
The Bill, however, contains a clause 
which will permit truckers who have been 
hauling frozen products under the cur- 
rent exemption to certain markets, to 
continue to do so by applying for such 
rights within 120 days after the present 
exemption expires. 


June 30, 1958 


“we 
igs 
é 
“ 


